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A Text-book of Pharmacology. By Torald Sollmax, M.D., 
Professor of Pharmacology and Materia Mcdica in the Medical 
Department of the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second edition; pp. 1070; 127 illustrations.* Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1906. 

A Practical Treatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
By John \. Shoemaker, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica, Pharmacology, Therapeutics, and Clinical Medicine in the 
Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. Sixth edition; pp. 
1255. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1906. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. By J. Mitchell Bruce, 
M.A., LL.D., M.D., Consulting Physician to the Charing Cross 
Hospital, London. Revised edition; pp. G32. Chicago: W. T. 
Keener & Co., 1906. 

A Treatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics. By Rak- 
haldas Gnosn, L.M.S. (Cal. Univ.), Lecturer on Materia Mcdica 
in the Calcutta Medical School, Calcutta, India. Edited by C. P. 
Lukis, M.D., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of Calcutta. Third edition; pp. 737. Calcutta: Hilton & Co., 
1906. 

Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Pharmacology, and Pharma¬ 
cognosy. By William Schleif, Ph.G., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Medical Pharmacy in the University of Pennsylvania. Third 
edition; pp. 470. Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & 
Co., 1907. 

A Manual of Medical Treatment or Clinical Therapeutics. 
By I. Burney Yeo, M.D., F.R.C.P., Emeritus Professor of Medi¬ 
cine in King’s College, London. Fourteenth edition; 2 volumes, 
pp. GOG, SIS. Chicago: W. T. Keener & Co., 1906. 

It is said by Ghosh that “materia medica is not an attractive 
subject, but it must be learnt.” That the necessary labor is great no 
one doubts who has picked his way through its mazes; but he that 
desires a trustworthy guide to its devious ways may have recourse 
confidently to the aforementioned books—all of which are new 
editions of well-known volumes, and have been revised to accord 
with the new Pharmacopoeia. 

Soilman’s Pharmacology, which comprises not only pharmacology. 
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Of View of phnnnacologylhan of^^ 
has been given to the section on laboratory work—which has™een 
S “ Ce P tarmacol °gy nowadays is taught largely 
C - TCr f lse ’ . t! '0 system adzed course outlined in the book 
which includes a description of technique and apparatus should 
prove of much value to the teacher as well as the student- to make 
it as practical and adaptable as possible, it has been made quite dis¬ 
tinct from the text, to which, however, it should be considered intro- 
ductory. Proprietary remedies are discussed in a sal man 'e" 
Quite an unusual amount of space is devoted to toxicology but the 
section is excellent, dealing with symptoms, etiology, isohtion and 
reatmeut of poisoning, while the symptoms and treatment are also 
— Un r t heading ° f “ Ch W ineoToratbn of 

bibhograplnca 1 references must be mentioned as another useful 
addition. The weakest point m the book consists of the references to 

ofthe weTt'h A f U T gh tl - ,!s migllt be dcemcd excusable, in view 
of the wealth of information on other topics, the rather slinhtinn 
references to the therapeutics of important drugs, such as arseni<f 
iron, d'gitahs, opium, etc., cannot escape comment, and some of 
but !!,' erapeU ' C ^“““dations are at least subject to debate- 
d t, the r ery " or . thy endeavor has been made throughout to base 
ivhS'f T- the °j Pharmacological research. On the 

, hole the book is excellent, and will well repay perusal by the student 

subj^te. and practlt,0ner interested in pharmacology and allied 

Shoemaker’s Materia Medico, and Therapeutic, now in its sixth 
edition, has been before the medical public for a long time and has 
served a veiy useful purpose. The new edition does not differ in 

nnmMT arra "e amen ‘ fro “ lts predecessors; but the book has been 
carefully revised and enlarged by about 100 pages; a new section 
dealing with general considerations concerning remedies and sys¬ 
tems of therapeutics has been added; and discussions of the tlieni- 

Bruce s Materia Medico and Therapeutic is one of the best books 

the fnr| SUb ' |eCt ' f r Ut 'Vr***^ not reviewer ’s words to establish 

'Thrd n^h^n' 0 "!, 0 ^ 9 ' 000 C ° pIeS since 1884 amply 
attests it. The book is small, which is m many respects an advantage- 
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the arrangement is much to be commended, and the treatment of 
the subject matter is all that could be desired. The different drugs 
are considered under the headings of immediate local actions and 
uses, actions on the blood, specific actions and uses, remote local 
actions and uses, and the uses of the different preparations, all of 
which must appeal to the student. The last section in the book—on 
general therapeutics—has long impressed the reviewer as one of 
the most valuable in any book. Taking up the systems of organs 
in order, Dr. Bruce discusses physiological relations, pharmaco¬ 
dynamics, pathological relations, natural prevention and recovery, 
and therapeutics. All of this is much condensed, but it is readable, 
sound, and very practical. Though the book may be considered a 
trifle out of date in some places, happy were most of us if we knew 
all that it contains. The present edition has been adapted to the 
United States Pharmacopoeia by Oscar Oldberg. 

Ghosh’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics is an excellent book* 
thoroughly adapted to the purpose in view. However, since it does 
not differ materially from, nor is it superior to, other books on the 
same subject, there is little likelihood that it will displace them in this 
country; but it might be used with advantage in conjunction with 
them. The “prescribing hints” appended to the descriptions of 
important drugs are an especially attractive feature; they suggest the 
best ways of administering drugs so as to"make them most palatable 
as well as most efficacious. 

} Schleif’s Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Pharmacology, and 
Pharmacognosy has firmly established for itself a reputation as an 
excellent book for the student and junior practitioner. It comprises 
not only a discussion of the physical properties, physiological action, 
therapeutics, and toxicology of each medicinal agent, but also chap¬ 
ters on prescription writing, medical Latin, medical pharmacy, 
practical anesthesia, tables of doses, of poisons and antidotes, and 
of incompatibilities, and a therapeutic index of diseases and remedies. 
The new edition has been thoroughly revised, metric equivalents have 
been introduced throughout, references to sixty new drugs have been 
included, and the book has been increased in size by about 100 
pages. The book has been considerably enhanced in value, and 
continues to merit the confidence of students and teachers. 

Yeo’s Medical Treatment is a book conspicuously devoted to 
treatment. Materia medica, as such, is not discussed, although the 
different means of treatment are mentioned in sufficient detail as 
occasion warrants, and many of the sections are enlivened by more 
or less discussion of symptoms which, though scarcely germane to 
the subject, serves the very useful and practical purpose of enabling 
the author to suggest valuable hints in treatment looking toward not 
only the cure of the disease, but also the alleviation of symptoms. 
Most of the treatment suggested is excellent, being bom of a wide 
experience, and it can be safely adopted with assurance of happy 
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results; some of it may be looked upon as old fashioned' bv the 
eager and alert young physician; a little of it runs counter to the 
practice of the most progressive pkysicans of this country. Doubt- 
less we should not expect encomiums of the Brand treatment of 
typhmd fever, since it has not been thoroughly tried in England, but 
at tins day scarcely anyone except Dr. Yeo believes in the efficacy 
of chlorine water. The advocacy of no haste in resorting to paracen- 
tesis in pleuntis is not m accord with the best modem practice The 
absence of specific reference to hyperchlorhydria, achylia gastrica 
and gastroptosis seems worthy of comment, as does also Dr Yeo’s 
'I'seouuteimnee of operation in all eases of appendicitis, 
f 1°' e'er. 22 .M0 copies issued attest the practical usefulness of the 
book, and speak more than words of its value to main- practitioners. 
Oscar Oldbcrg has adapted the present edition to the standard of 
strength of preparations employed in America. A. K. 


Americas Practice of Surgery. Edited bv Joseph D. Brvant 
M.D., and Albert H. Buck, M.D., of New York Citv.‘ ]„ 

Ynl- wir ,v° j Ir uPP- 775 - " itl1 311 illustrations.' New 
\ork: William Wood & Co., 1907. 

Is the third volume of the American Practice of Surgery is begun 
he study of the various systems of the body, that of the bony skeleton 
being first discussed. There are prefixed, however, as'Part XI 
two articles which properly belong in an earlier volume, and which 
logically should follow close upon the inflammatory process. These 
are treatises on poisoned wounds, by Major Charles F. Mason, 

it 1 ;; r °" r ‘‘, bles ' b >' Dr - Geor g e G- Rnmbaud, of New York! 

Under the former heading arc included such diseases as glanders, 
anthrax, tetanus, malignant redema, etc., all of which have been 
discussed—many of them twice-in Volume II. The subscribers 
would have just cause for complaint in this apparent “padding,” 
did not the thought arise that the editors, recognizing the deficiencies 
in some of the earlier articles, are now endeavoring to make amends; 
>ut the accounts already given of glanders, anthrax, and similar 
diseases need no supplement; and it is to be regretted that Major 
Mason could not have written the only account of such affections as 
erysipelas, tetanus, malignant oedema, etc., since even the terse 
tWngs Pt '° nS 10 1Cre fum!s,les are evidence of ability- for greater 

Rambaud’s article on rabies is what might have been expected 
from his pen: being the director of the Pasteur Institute, it is but 
natural that he should advocate prophylactic inoculation, and that 
Ills \ lews of the pathology of the disease should be tinctured bv those 
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of Pasteur himself. He denies the specificity of the Negri bodies, 
and maintains that the cause is not a protozoon, but an extremely 
minute bacterium. It is, on the whole, a temperate account of 
rabies, and parties on both extremes would do well, we think to 
remember the Horatian motto: “Est modus in rebus.” 

Part xn includes fractures, by Duncan Eve, of Nashville- 
pseudarthrosis, by T. Turner Thomas, of Philadelphia; inflamma- 
tory affections of bone, by Peters, of Toronto, whose recent death 
will be widely regretted; non-infkmmatory affections of bones bv 
Roswell Park; syphilitic disease of the bones, by Horsley, of Rich¬ 
mond; and tumors originating in bone, by Simmons, of Boston, 
lart XIII, diseases and injuries of joints, includes chronic 
non-tuberculous and non-traumatic inflammations of joints, by 
Charles F. Painter, of Boston; tuberculous disease of the bones 
and joints, by Alexander Primrose, of Toronto; and wounds of 
joints, by John Chadwick Oliver, of Cincinnati. 

In the whole surgery of the osseous system, two articles are 
conspicuous by merit those on pseudarthrosis and on tuberculous 
disease of the bones and joints. The article of fractures is dis¬ 
tinctly disappointing. What little progress has been made in the 
pathology, diagnosis, and treatment of fractures within the last 
generation is owing almost entirely to the Rontgen-rays and the 
results of operative experience; and good results are to be obtained 
m this important branch of surgery only by strict attention to minute 
details. In the latter the present article is in our judgment de¬ 
ficient; and in regard to the former it can only be said that the illus¬ 
trations employed are most of them hallowed by age, and, what by 
no means follows as a corollaiy, they are mostly bad illustrations, 
from both an artistic and a scientific point of view. That fractures 
of the elbow nearly always justify” the use of ether for diagnosis 
we do not admit; and although, with apologies to the King’s English, 
it may be that while the patient is under the influence of this drug 
it likely will be possible” to make a correct diagnosis and to reduce 
the fracture, we consider a resort to etherization, except under very 
exceptional circumstances, rather a confession of incompetence on 
the surgeon s part than a proof of the complicated nature of the 
fracture. That fractures of the carpus are rare lias been dis¬ 
proved by the studies of Dr. G. G. Ross, of this city; and that padding 
to preserve the interosseous space in the forearm is either necessary 
or desirable we do not believe. The account of fracture of the 
femoral neck is antiquated, and the tables showing the differential 
diagnosis between intracapsular and extracapsular fractures could 
"ell have been omitted, since modem study has shown that such a 
differentiation is immaterial because practically all such fractures are 
partly intracapsular and partly extracapsular.’ The reference to the 
so-called “Maxwell treatment” by lateral traction reminds the 
reviewer that this method was accurately described and illustrated 
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^,° r / ®- W- PhiHips. of Illinois, in the pages of this Journal in 
1869 (vol. Ivin, p 398). _ The description of fractures of the shaft 

“ d,St rr mg y , ; , nadet i uate > and twice the space is 
devoted to fratures of the patella. Philadelphia surgeons will miss 
all references to the fracture box. b 

Dr. Thomas’s article on pseudarthrosis is one of the best in the 
volume—orderly concise, and sufficiently encyclopedic. Should 
any criticism be offered it is perhaps in the choice of title, since the 
pathological condition he is describing very rarely constitutes a true 
false joint; ununited fracture is a more accurate designation and 
we would prefer to reserve the term pseudarthrosis for those rare 
cases in which a bursa has formed between the ends of the fractured 
bones. Possibly a little more stress might have been laid on failure 
properly to immobilize the fragments as a cause of non-union and 
on the value of massage in arousing osteogenetic processes when 
prolonged immobilization fails to produce union. Thomas shows 
a marked preference for the Parkhill clamps. It is a pity that no 

tC dim '“in? ??i eta “ Ve lecimif l uc ® included; in our own opinion 
the difficulty of these operations consists in the surgeon’s failure to 
provide a proper armamentarium. The use of chromic-gut bone 
sutures is not mentioned; yet Maeewen, certainly a past-master in 
bone surgery, uses no others. And to prevent the necessity of 
removing wire sutures later, it is not sufficient merely to “press” 
the twisted ends against the bone-they should be hammered into 
s .° “ to e _ nsure the, r fa cing covered by the periosteum. 
But even with these few exceptions, the present article on ununited 
fractures IS as judicious, straightforward, and modern an account 
ot the condition as any known to the reviewer. 

? r 'i? eteTS s description °f inflammatory affections of bone is a 
valuable contribution to the subject, the sections on etiology and 
pathology being particularly praiseworthy. In regard to treatment. 
Dr. Peters seems a little too timid in advising operations in acute 
osteomyelitis. He thinks two trephine holes at the extremities of 
the long bone affected afford sufficient opening, and that irrigation 
from one to the other will be sufficient. He discountenances opera¬ 
tions of emiement, or guttering, as he calls it, and is perhaps over¬ 
cautious in resort to Mosetig-Moorhof’s bone-filling. We believe 
ourselves that the patient’s life is frequently jeopardized by the 
timidity of a surgeon, not only in failing to remove all the diseased 
bone, but in leaving behind overhanging edges of bone which if 
left will materially hinder the granulation of the wound, as well as 
tend to the production of new sequestra. In chronic inflammatory 
diseases of bone of non-tuberculous type, the iodofonn-wax filling 
deserves to be more used in this country than has hitherto been the 
case. 

Roswell Park, in treating of non-inflammatory diseases of bone, 
has probably the most difficult subject in the whole volume. He 
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excludes the terms “rheumatism” and "rheumatic” from any connec- 
tion with bones and their diseases; and does not attempt even a 
sketch of treatment. The whole article is a rather desultory dis¬ 
quisition on the nature of the non-infiammatory affections of bone. 

lumors originating in bone are discussed by Dr. Simmons. The 
same problems as to classification and terminology arise here that 
perplexed the reader in the first volume. Referring to exostoses of 
the accessory smuses, Simmons states that Virchow termed them 
endostomata. The great master of pathology would have been 
grieved to see himself inaccurately quoted, and in a way which only 
adds confusion to the nomenclature of tumors. Virchow described 
this condition as endostosis—a term analogous to exostosis En- 
dosteoma, referring to bony tumors arising in the centre of a bone 
would be better than endostoma, although the latter is found in 
dictionaries. 


Painter, in discussing non-tuberculous inflammations of joints 
adopts the classification of Goldthwait, which, although sufficient for 
a working hypothesis, is not scientifically accurate. In this classifica- 
tion these diseases are divided into: (1) Infectious; (2) atrophic; and 
(d) hypertrophic; the first being based on the etiology, while the 
second and third are based on the pathology of the disease The 
classification proposed by Nathans is more logical, in that under 
the tenns infectious and metabolic all joint diseases are classed 
according to etiology. In spite of the limitations of our knowledge 
1 ainter has prepared a very lucid account of these diseases and 
one which shows how further progress may be attained. This is all 
that can be expected, and the author is to be sincerely congratulated 
on his work. One egregious error, however, should not have 
escaped detection: it is that of referring in the text to skiagrams of 
a hemophilic elbow as taken.from “a young man,” when a glance 
at the illustrations (Figs. 245 and 246) shows the elbow actually 
” ave keen one a child certainly under six years of age. 

Without any doubt the best article in this volume is that on tuber¬ 
culosis of the bones and joints, by Primrose. It is too long for us 
to analyze, and we can only regret that Pott’s disease of the spine 
lias not been included. It is gratifying to realize that surgery has 
so far progressed that excisions of the larger joints for tuberculosis 
are now becoming rare operations. As in many other departments 
of surgery, real progress in bone surgery is slow; but we have long 
passed the time when amputation was the only remedy short of 
death; we are now seeing excision pass; and when we get enough 
roof-gardens and country branches for our hospitals, patients with 
tuberculous bone disease will get well without operation. 

A. P. C. A. 
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Progressive Medicine. A Quarterly Digest of Advances, 
Discoveries, and Improvements in the Medical and Sur¬ 
gical Sciences. Edited by Hobart Amory Hare, M.D., 
Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica in the Jefferson 
Medical College. Assisted bv II. R. M. Landis, M.D., Dem¬ 
onstrator of Clinical Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. Vol. IV, December, 1907; pp. 336. Philadelphia 
and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1907. 

Vol. IV of the series for 1907 of Progressive Medicine opens with 
a critical discussion of recent advances in diseases of the digestive 
tract and allied organs, the liver and the pancreas, by J. Dutton 
Steele. The most important contributions consist of the normal 
and morbid physiology of the digestive tract, the action of alcohol 
on the stomach, the morbid physiology of visceral pain, facts about 
digestive ferments, gastric carcinoma, gastric ulcer, chronic auto¬ 
intoxication of intestinal origin, the determining the total amount 
of fecal bacteria by weight, the value of intestinal antiseptics, true 
intestinal dyspepsia, infections of the biliary tract, cholecystitis, 
cholelithiasis, chronic icterus, and acute necrosis and hemorrhage 
of the pancreas. These comprise 95 pages of exceedingly useful 
information, well digested, clearly epitomized, and interestingly 
presented. Dr. John Rose Bradford discusses diseases of the 
kidneys—22 pages. Among other topics, the following are criti¬ 
cally discussed: Hydronephrosis, renal tumors in children, arterio¬ 
sclerosis of the renal arteries, increased arterial tension and renal 
disease, experimental arterial degeneration, renal extracts, renal 
hematuria, the functional activity of the kidney, and hydremia. 
Dr. Joseph C. Bloodgood contributes a chapter of 90 pages on 
the surgery of the extremities, fractures, dislocations, tumors, sur¬ 
gery of the joints, shock, anesthesia, and infections. Among the 
many important subjects discussed arc scopolamine-morphine 
narcosis, spinal anesthesia, Bier’s passive hyperemia treatment, 
divers diseases of the bones and joints, and the very important 
subject of tumors—the last mentioned being well illustrated. Dr. 
William T. Belfield contributes a chapter of 31 pages on genito¬ 
urinary diseases, discussing, among other topics, hematuria, renal 
pain, nephritis caused by surgical lesions, ureteral occlusion, ulcera¬ 
tion and carcinoma of the bladder, enlargement of the prostate, 
tumors and other enlargements of the testicle, and gonorrheea. 
Finally, Dr. H. R. M. Landis contributes an extremely valuable 
and interesting chapter on recent progress in therapeutics-r-69 
pages—which, to be properly appraised, must be read. Altogether, 
the volume is a valuable member of an exceedingly valuable series— 
a virtual necessity in these days of rapid progress. Assuredly, 
nowhere else are progress and advances in medicine better or more 
promptly recorded. A. K. 
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Diseases of the Lungs. By Robert H. Babcock, A.M., M.D., 
Recently Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of the 
Chest, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pp. 809; 12 colored plates and 104 text illustrations. New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1907. 


Dr. Babcock’s Diseases of the Lungs is designed to be a practical 
presentation of the subject for the use of students and practitioners 
of medicine, and is issued as a companion volume to his well-known 
book on diseases of the heart and arterial system, published in 1903. 
The arrangement of the book is that which is quite familiar. The 
first G8 pages are devoted to the different forms of bronchitis, the 
etiology, diagnosis, and treatment being discussed in quite satis¬ 
factory detail. The chapter on bronchiectatsis, reflecting largely 
the opinions of Carr, Marfan, Hoffmann, and Lenhartz, but also the 
author’s personal experience, is of much interest; but some reference 
might have been made to the postural treatment, undoubtedly of 
much service. A special chapter (28 pages) is devoted to pulmonary 
hemorrhage. The discussion of the causes, which include the 
influence of the nervous system, is very good. The most efficient 
means for the arrest of profuse hemorrhage is said to be atropine 
sulphate, to 4^ grain hypodermically. The advantages of mor¬ 
phine also are pointed out. Nitroglycerin is not recommended, on 
account of its initial action in quickening the heart’s action and the 
consequent possibility of a thrombus being dislodged; but assuredly 
it has the effect claimed for atropine—that of reducing the pulmonary 
blood pressure by causing vasodilatation in the systemic circulation, 
and its use has been attended by good results clinically. The use of 
ergot and drags of like action is rightly condemned. 

In reviewing a book on diseases of the lungs one instinctively turns 
to the sections on pneumonia and tuberculosis. To pneumonia 
Dr. Babcock devotes 128 pages; to broncho-pneumonia, 31 pages; 
and to tuberculosis, 215 pages. His views with regard to die etiology 
of pneumonia are sound, the disease being looked upon as an infec¬ 
tion, and the influence of cold being said to be to impair or destroy 
the protective power of the bronchial or pulmonary epithelium by 
occasioning some chemical or biological change in the cells by virtue 
of which the pneumococcus is enabled to find suitable soil for its 
growth. The chapters on the symptomatology, the physical signs, 
and the clinical varieties are excellent. The treatment recommended 
is what is generally known as the expectant, which is very well 
outlined. He suggests that the high mortality of the disease in hos¬ 
pitals is due to lack of hygienic conditions, especially lack of fresh 
air; he recommends that the air supplied to the lungs should be as 
pure and cool as possible, and that if necessaiy the nurses wear warm 
wraps or keep a fire in die grate, if diere be one. He believes that 
even a draught is less dangerous than lack of proper ventilation; that 
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nothing is more absurd than to see an oxygen apparatus in a room 
the windows and doors of which are closed and the atmosphere 
stifling from heat and foul emanations from the patient and attend¬ 
ants; and that the cotton jacket is an abomination, a relic of ignor¬ 
ance, and a device calculated to prevent radiation of body heat, to 
augment the sufferer’s discomfort, to retain sour-smelling sweat, and 
to interfere with and, hence, occasion neglect of those frequent chest 
examinations without which one cannot keep track of the progress 
of the disease. The use of veratrum viride and aconite is condemned; 
cold is said to be the best antipyretic; digitalis is recommended as a 
heart tonic; and it is said that alcohol may do good if the pulse 
begins to grow in frequency and the heart sounds to become weak, 
short, and perhaps impure, while cyanosis is not very widespread 
and intense and pulse-tension has not yet fallen to a noticeably low 
ebb, but that it is theoretically contraindicated if cyanosis of a more 
than usually pronounced type precedes the acceleration and enfeeble- 
raent of the pulse. There are other equally sound views. 

The chapters on tuberculosis are excellent; perhaps the best in 
the book. Emphasis is laid on the idea of the disease being due to 
infection rather than to hereditary influence; the symptomatology 
and physical signs are well described; every one might read with 
profit the chapter on diagnosis; and the chapters on prevention and 
treatment contain all that is modem. There is an interesting though 
short chapter on pulmonary syphilis. 

The chapters on diseases of the pleura suffer somewhat by con¬ 
densation, only 70 pages being devoted to them. What there is, 
however, is very good. Examples of the author’s progressiveness are 
found in the statement that he regards all so-called primary pleuri¬ 
sies as due to the tubercle bacillus or the pneumococcus, to the 
tubercle bacillus if the exudate be serofibrinous, until proved other¬ 
wise; and in the fact that he recommends early aspiration in the 
treatment of the disease. 

The book is to be cordially recommended. It is, undoubtedly, one 
of the best on the subject at our command—well thought out, excel¬ 
lently arranged, written in a fluent and limpid style that renders 
reading easy and pleasant, and replete with practical suggestions 
relating to diagnosis and treatment that must appeal to the general 
practitioner. A. K. 


Foods and Their Adulteration. By Harvey W. Wylie, M.D., 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1907. 

Publications that tend to lead to greater familiarity with dietetics 
and a more proper use of dietetics in the treatment of the sick are 
exceedingly valuable and desirable. Among medical men, dietetics 
is used with much less regularity and much less skill than are most 
of the other important measures that are employed in the treatment 
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of the sick, and yet no one questions the fact that skilfully used 
diet has, in many conditions, an effect equal to or, at times, greater 
than other measures. One thing that is largely influential in pre- 
ventmg the skilful and regular use of proper diet is a lack of knowl¬ 
edge of food values and the composition of foods; so that a large 
proportion of persons, in regulating the diet, do so chiefly upon the 
basis of merely recommending certain food-preparations that they 
have been taught to believe are suitable in the condition at hand; 
while the rational manner of carrying out this matter is, of course 
to have a comprehension of foods and their character and composi¬ 
tion, just as one has a comprehension of the character, composition 
and physiological acbon of drugs. The only way to do this is to 
acquire a knowledge of the chemistry of foods and of their value 
when taken into the organism. 

Dr. Wylie’s book will be a valuable source of reference to persons 
who desire to acquire this exceedingly important knowledge of foods 
and their composition, and likewise is an authoritative discussion of 
the origin and manufacture of foods and food-products, and an 
important description of adulterations, together with a discussion 
of the national food-laws and regulah'ons. He takes up a considera¬ 
tion of the proper food-ration, the functions served by foods, and 
their classification; and then explains the chemical terms used in 
describing foods. He goes into a complete discussion of the various 
lands of foods such as meat, poultry, eggs, fish, milk, and milk- 
producb, cereals, vegetables, etc. He then considera the 
in which these foods are prepared for use; the names of parts that 
are used, as m meats, the manner in which the foods should be cared 
for, stored, and delivered; the way in which they may be preserved • 
the general processes by which some of them may be most properly 
prepared for the table; and various similar points. As a work of 
r p N: sicians iQ particular, in connection with their use 

ot diet, the book is one that is very opportune and valuable. 

_ D. L. E. 


The Commoner Diseases of the Eye: How to Detect and 
How to Treat Them. By Casey A. Wood, M.D., C.M.,D.C.L. 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Northwestern Univereity Medical 
ochool, and Thomas A. Woodruff, M.D., C.M., L.R C P 
S? n f ) ’,?P htha,m:c Su rgeon to St Luke’s Hosp'ital, Chicago' 
, lr ^ > PP- 598; 280 text illustrations, and 8 colored 

plates. Chicago: W. T. Keener & Co., 1907. 


This is a well written type of the shorter treatises upon the eye 
and may be unhesitatingly recommended to those who require such 
a book. While it has many hints, such as the methods of recognizing 
the commoner forms of ophthalmia, intended more especially for 
the general practitioner, it will not, of course, by itself make an 
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oculist out of that much-talked-of and bewritten individual. The 
accounts of the method of performing the various operations in the 
surgical maladies of the eye are clear enough for the reader who is 
prepared by previous information to comprehend the subject, and 
manv general practitioners may gain enough from the descriptions to 
acquire an intelligent idea of the methods of ophthalmic suraerv. 
, e illustrations, many of which are original, are a valuable part of 
he work. Three editions in as many years is good evidence that die 
book has made its way. TBS 

Manual OP the Diseases of the Eye. For Students and Gen¬ 
eral Practitioners. By Charles H. May, M.D., Ophthalmic 
burgeon to the City Hospitals, Randall's Island, New York. Fifth 
edition; pp 391; 362 illustrations, including 22 plates, and with 
02 colored figures. New York: William Wood & Co., 1907 . 

, y'I'rY'y 0 f ead that the first edition of this work appeared in the 
fall of 1900, that a fifth edition is now required, and that translations 
and editions have been prepared for the six leading nations of Europe 
we have a concert of testimony as to its merits more convincing than 
the opinion of any single reviewer. So far as the subject can be pre¬ 
sentedin a manual of its size, the work contains in a lucid and easy 
style about all that is to be said upon the subject. Individual opinions, 
ot course, will vaiy upon particular points, and no writer can be 
expected to be in complete agreement with every other worker in 
the same field; but, all things considered, the work is worthy of the 
exceptional success it has attained. TBS 


Atlas and Text-book of Human Anatomy. By Dn. Johannes 
Sobotta, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Wurzburg. 

ouTAr," 1 / ' addltions > *>y J- Playfair McMurrich, A.M, 
1 h.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Michigan Vol 
11; pp. 194; 214 illustrations, mostly in colors. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Co., ig07. 

, hav ? “'ready drawn attention to the excellence of Sobotta and 
‘ Ci 'utTRlh s Atlas and Text-book of Human Anatomy when noting 
tlie publication of Volume I. Volume II treats of the viscera and the 
heart, and in every way is quite as excellent as Volume I. The illus¬ 
trations are examples of what may be accomplished bv multicolored 
lithography, the three-colored process, colored half-tones, etc.; they 
are really unsurpassed, not only from an artistic point of view, but 
also from that of anatomical fidelity. As is quite appropriate in an 
atlas, the text is somewhat subordinate to the illustrations, but it is 
eminently satisfactory. The unusual value of the book, suggested 
by \ olume I, is fully sustained by Volume II; the atlas is undoubtedly 
one of the veiy best. ^ ' 



